IMPERFECT REALITY: 
OUR URGENT HUNGER FOR EUCHARISTIC SHARING 


A Statement by the Anglican-Roman Catholic Consultation in the United States 


I, Introduction 


This statement has been prepared for leaders in the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Anglican Communion as they “consult...about how the relationship between the 
Anglican Communion and the Catholic Church is to progress.”! As members of the 
official dialogue in the United States, we recognize the need to review the road we have 
travelled together and to prepare clear plans for the journey ahead. Prompted by our 
communities’ desire for full visible unity and hunger for sharing the eucharist, we 
propose that there is a special urgency to include the question of eucharistic sharing in 
any plans for the future of Anglican-Roman Catholic dialogue. 


Members of our churches in the United States have had positive experiences of 
shared prayer in a variety of contexts. But, this kind of shared prayer is only a first step. 
At what point can eucharistic sharing manifest our “real though imperfect communion”? 
In this document, we will probe the issue of eucharistic sharing in light of areas of 
current agreement and common discipline, and we will recommend some specific 
directions for future work. We are encouraged by the unique relationship that exists 
between us, reflected in the statement of the Second Vatican Council that “among those 
[separated communions] in which Catholic traditions and institutions in part continue to 
exist, the Anglican Communion occupies a special place.’”” 


II. Areas of Agreement to Date on Eucharist and Ministry 


In the thirty-five years since official dialogues have been established,’ both 
ARCIC and ARC-USA have made progress in examining the theological issues which 
since the sixteenth century have impeded dialogue and shared communion between 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics. ARCIC and ARC-USA have reached agreement on a 
number of these issues. A brief review will highlight the remarkable degree of consensus 
on eucharist and ministry already achieved and recognized by our two churches. This 
review will help to clear the way for articulating other areas which remain obstacles to 
eucharistic sharing. 


The clearest summary of the many basic issues can be found in ARCIC’s Final 
Report (1981), which draws upon the concept of Koinonia to underpin its statements on 
both the eucharist and ministry.* The essential points of agreement are rooted in “biblical 
teaching, and ... the traditions of our common inheritance.”*> ARCIC recognized 
substantial agreement between the two churches that the eucharist, properly understood 


in the context of baptism, is simultaneously memorial (ananinesis), gift and sacrifice, in 
which Christ is really, sacramentally, present.° ARCIC also reached agreement that the 
three-fold ordained ministry is properly centered on koinonia, and so is integrally 
connected with the priesthood of the people of God; yet because the ministerial 
priesthood stands in “sacramental relation” to the sacrifice of Christ, it “belongs to 
another realm of the gifts of the Spirit.” Ministerial priesthood is thus entered into 
through the sacramental act of ordination.’ 


Both of our churches recognized the agreements on eucharist and ministry in The 
Final Report to be significant. Lambeth 1988 recognized these statements as “consonant 
in substance with the faith of Anglicans.”* The Holy See’s Response (1991), while 
noting that the Report “constitutes a significant milestone,’” requested several 
clarifications in the areas of eucharist and ministry. ARCIC responded (1993) that the 
eucharist (as memorial [anammesis]) is fundamentally linked with the sacrifice of Christ 
on Calvary, and thus has a propitiatory nature. In the eucharist, Christ is “truly and 
really” present in the elements. Instituted by Christ, ordination confers on the priestly 
minister a unique role in the eucharist as “the minister of the sacramental self-offering of 
Christ.”'° In reply, Cardinal Cassidy’s letter to ARCIC II (1994) states that “The 
agreement reached on eucharist and ministry by ARCIC [ is thus greatly strengthened 
and no further study would seem to be required at this stage [italics added].”"' 


ARC-USA also took note of the Vatican’s request for clarification, and in 
response issued a groundbreaking set of five agreed statements (1994) on the eucharist as 
sacrifice. In light of these affirmations, as well as the consensus set forth in The Final 
Report and recognized by both of our churches, ARC-USA concluded “that the eucharist 
as sacrifice is not an issue that divides our two Churches.””” 


These areas of agreement on the eucharist and ordained ministry provide a 
significant foundation for eucharistic sharing between Anglicans and Roman Catholics, 
especially since ARCIC and ARC-USA function as officially appointed representative 
voices of our two churches, on both the international and national levels. However, some 
matters continue to preclude immediate sharing, as can be seen in an examination of the 
actual guidelines for each communion. 


II. Present Guidelines for Eucharistic Sharing 


The guidelines for eucharistic sharing currently in place for both of our churches 
in the United States have much in common.” Neither of our churches authorizes what is 
called “open communion,” in which any baptized Christian is welcomed to the 
communion table, but both permit access under certain conditions. 


Baptism with water in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit is the sacramental prerequisite for admission to communion in both our churches 
and thus is required for a member of another church to receive communion in either of our 
churches. In addition, both disciplines require what the Roman Catholic Church calls 


“proper disposition,” which entails self-examination and repentance of sin." Both 
churches require of the communicant a belief in the real presence of Christ in the 
eucharist. Finally, both churches set spiritual or pastoral need as the context in which 
eucharistic sharing may take place, either for members of other churches to receive 
communion there, or for members of their own church to receive communion elsewhere. 


There are, however, significant differences in our respective disciplines. In the 
Episcopal Church, the definition of spiritual or pastoral need has not been spelled out. 
When members of other denominations are invited to receive in the Episcopal Church, 
the invitation “should not be in any way coercive, nor should it be in terms of an ‘open 
Communion’ applied indiscriminately to anyone desiring to receive Communion.” A 
member of the Episcopal Church desiring to receive communion in another church 
should be guided by “an intentional decision for the unity of Christ’s Body as well as a 
response to personal spiritual need.”"” 


The Roman Catholic guidelines (normae) distinguish between members of the 
Eastern churches that do not have full communion with the Roman Catholic Church, and 
other Christians who are not in full communion. To receive communion in the Roman 
Catholic Church, members of these Eastern churches must “ask ...of their own free will” 
and be “properly disposed.”’® For other Christians not in communion with the Roman 
Catholic Church, “in certain circumstances, by way of exception, and under certain 
conditions, access to [the] sacraments may be permitted, or even commended.” 
Episcopal conferences are to set norms after “consultation with at least the local 
competent authority of the other interested Church or ecclesial Community.”'® Christians 
“in case of danger of death” or other “situations of grave and pressing need” may receive 
communion if they are “unable to have recourse...to a minister of [their] own Church or 
ecclesial Community,” if they “ask...of [their] own initiative,” if they “manifest Catholic 
faith in this sacrament,” and if they are “properly disposed.””” 


Conversely, Roman Catholics in similar circumstances may “ask for these 
sacraments [i.e., Eucharist, penance, and anointing of the sick] only from a minister in 
whose Church these sacraments are valid or from one who is known to be validly 
ordained according to the Catholic teaching on ordination.”””.- Episcopal Church 
guidelines permit Roman Catholics to receive, but do not encourage Roman Catholics to 
disregard the guidelines of their own church. However, Roman Catholic guidelines 
require valid ordination or valid sacraments, and the Roman Catholic Church does not 
currently recognize the validity of Anglican orders. Hence, Roman Catholics may not 
receive communion in the Episcopal Church. 


While Roman Catholic guidelines permit Episcopalians to receive in some 
instances, one instance does not create a general practice. Each case requires a pastoral 
judgement by the minister of the sacrament in keeping with norms which may have been 
adopted by the diocesan bishop in consultation with the corresponding bishop of the 
Episcopal Church.”! Episcopal Church guidelines allow Episcopalians to receive in 
Roman Catholic churches, but only in a manner that respects Roman Catholic norms. 


In the view of many, the modes of expressing our “‘real though imperfect 
communion” which are presently allowed do not adequately address certain pastoral 
needs of our members and communities. There are numerous situations where shared 
communion is not only pastorally desirable but seems theologically warranted. 

Examples include baptisms, weddings, funerals, and celebrations of first communion, as 
well as other occasions when families gather for worship; instances of interchurch 
activities when worship is a component; and worship in institutional communities such as 
schools, colleges and hospitals. In these places and circumstances, the inability to share 
communion causes pain. Shared communion is an urgent pastoral need, and to this end, 
we offer the following recommendations. 


IV. Recommendations 


At the beginning of the twentieth century, it seemed as if the sixteenth-century 
differences on eucharistic sacrifice and presence were significant obstacles to shared 
communion. At the beginning of the twenty-first century, based on the theological 
reflection of the latter part of the century, we reached common ground in our agreements 
on eucharist, including the questions of sacrifice and real presence. We have recognized 
that our common baptism is a principal foundation of the Church’s eucharistic identity 
and ministry, as expressed in the ARCIC statement Church as Communion (1991): 
“Visibly, this communion is entered through baptism and nourished and expressed in the 
celebration of the eucharist. All who are baptized in the one Spirit into one body are 
united in the eucharist by this sacramental participation in this same one body.” 


We, the members of ARC-USA, believe that this substantial level of agreement is 
sufficient to warrant greater eucharistic sharing, even as the dialogue continues to address 
other issues. Therefore, we place these recommendations before the leaders of our 
churches as they consult about our relationship. 


A. Pastoral Recommendation 


It is clear that the sharing of the eucharist between Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics cannot become reciprocal as long as the Roman Catholic Church does 
not recognize the validity of Anglican orders. However, it seems to us that the 
agreement which has been reached between Anglicans and Roman Catholics on 
eucharist and ministry could be recognized as sufficient to justify permitting 
Anglicans to receive the eucharist from a Roman Catholic minister under the 
conditions which presently apply to members of the Eastern churches not in full 
communion with the Roman Catholic Church.” 


Ve 


B. Recommendations for Further Dialogue 


Broadening the current discipline under which Anglicans may receive 
communion in Roman Catholic churches would address one aspect of the urgent 
pastoral need. It is equally important to remove the barriers to Roman Catholics 
receiving communion in Anglican churches. Acknowledging that the major 
barrier is the fact that the Roman Catholic Church does not recognize Anglican 
orders to be valid, we recommend the following avenues of dialogue. 


1. In 1985 Cardinal Willebrands expressed to the co-chairmen of ARCIC-II the 
opinion that there was now a new context in which to re-examine the 1896 
judgment of the Roman Catholic Church upon the validity of Anglican orders. 
We suggest that the various aspects of this ‘“‘new context” be vigorously explored, 
with a view to seeing how the progress that has been made in more than thirty 
years of dialogue can bear fruit in our common quest for unity.” ARC-USA has 
already begun this important work.” 


2. The Second Vatican Council, in its Decree on Ecumenism, has clearly 
recognized that the sacramental ministry in churches such as those of the 
Anglican Communion has been fruitful of grace and salvation: “these [sacred] 
actions can truly engender a life of grace and can be rightly described as capable 
of providing access to the community of salvation.’””® Mindful that the Second 
Vatican Council also acknowledged that the Anglican Communion occupies a 
“special place” among those separated communions in which some Catholic 
traditions and institutions continue to exist, we propose that the dialogue explore 
the theological implications of the evident fruitfulness of Anglican eucharistic 
ministry. Such an exploration may enable a fresh understanding of the validity of 
Anglican orders.”’ 


Conclusion 


The issue of eucharistic sharing is both crucial and painful. The Roman Catholic 


bishops of the United Kingdom and Ireland, in their thoughtful statement on the eucharist 
and eucharistic sharing, emphasize this eloquently: “The question of sacramental sharing 
is a serious one, and a proper understanding of the issues involved is a matter of 
urgency....[which] now often takes centre stage in our meetings and gatherings 
together.”"* As our communities enter the twenty-first century, we are even more keenly 
aware of Christ’s prayer to the Father: “that they may be one, as we are one” (John 17: 
11). Anglican-Roman Catholic dialogue has achieved agreement on eucharist and 
ministry, including the questions of sacrifice and rea! presence. It is time for this 
consensus to be reflected more fully in our lives of prayer together. 
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